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The merit of first recognizing the importance of Chinese
Turkistan for Indian archaeological research belongs to that very
distinguished Indologist, the late Dr. A. F. Rudolf Hoernle. In
1889 Lieutenant (later Major-General) Bower, LA., on his passage
through Kucha, acquired leaves of a birch-bark Pothi in Sanskrit,
accidentally discovered with other MSS. at a ruined site. Dr.
Hoernle, when carefully editing the medical text which it contained,
proved that it had been written before the sixth century A.D. and
imported from India.

The interest which Dr. Hoernle5 s efforts aroused led to the
acquisition of other MSS. in early Indian scripts, fragments of
Sanskrit Buddhist texts as well as writings in an unknown language.
They were recognized by Dr. Hoernle as belonging to the find at
Kucha. In addition to these were the collections transmitted in
1895-7 by Mr. (now Sir) George Macartney from Kashgar, com-
prising numbers of fragmentary texts said to have been found in
sand-buried sites near Khotan in the southern Tarim basin. The
great majority were block-prints in a variety of 'unknown' scripts.
Additional interest was attracted when part of a birch-bark MS.
containing a Prakrit version of the Dhammapada in Kharoshthi
script, acquired at Khotan in 1893 by the ill-fated French traveller
M. Dutreuil de Rhins, was published by M. Senart, while another
portion of this MS. reached the Russian Academy of Sciences
through M. Petrovski, the Russian Consul-General at Kashgar.

Other indications pointed to Khotan as a promising field for
archaeological exploration. The Macartney collections comprised
terra-cotta figurines, fragments of stucco reliefs, engraved seals and
other antiques, displaying unmistakable evidence of Hellenistic art
influence as found in the sculptures of Gandhara. Vague reports
received at Kashgar of finds made in the Taklamakan desert
prompted systematic excavation. An account, if brief, of a visit